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LEGENDS OF THE SUMIRO-ACCADIANS OF 
CHALDEA. 

By Alice Bodington. 

In The American Naturalist for August, 1892, Mr. Wilson 
puts in a strong plea for the study of prehistoric anthropology 
nor can the claims of this science be overrated. But of equal 
interest in its own line is the study of that earliest civilization 
of Western Asia, which a few years ago was itself prehistoric, 
and which has only emerged into the light of day since the 
deciphering of the Cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria and 
Chaldea. 

Some 5000 years B.C., wandering Turanian tribes 1 settled 
in the fertile alluvial plains at the mouths of the great rivers, 
Tigris and Euphrates, round the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Materials for building, it might be thought, did not exist, save 
for the giant reeds, fourteen to fifteen feet high, with which 
the Arabs of that marshy region still construct their huts. 
But the Sumiro-Accadians, 2 as these Turanian tribes were 
named, had the faculty possessed by their relations, the 
Chinese, of taking the first steps in inventions. Out of the 
mud and clay of their new home they made bricks, at first 
mere cakes of sund-dried clay ; then these cakes were found 
to gain consistency by mixture with finely chopped straw ; 
finally the clay was kiln-dried and gained a hardness and 
consistency equal to the best bricks produced now. The kiln- 
dried bricks were highly valued and were stamped with the 
name and titles of the king for whose palaces and temples 
they were to be used. Some bearing the name and title of 
Gudea, the patesi or priest-king of Sirgulla, have inscriptions of 

1 Chaldea. Story of the Natives. Z. A. Eagozin. 

2 I must disclaim all responsibility for the spelling of proper names, since 
every authority I have consulted spells the names differently, and no fixed 
standard seems to have been arrived at. For instance, the spelling is some- 
times Shumiro- Akkadian, sometimes Sumiro-Accadian. 
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a highly archseic character. A statue of unique interest was 
found at Sirgulla f the head is strikingly Turanian in form 
and feature and bears a turbaned cap such as may still be seen 
in Mongolia. No type can be more strikingly unlike that of 
the Semitic Assyrians who were to be in later times the rulers 
of Chaldea. This statue, and the bricks with their archaic 
inscriptions found with it, are considered to be as old as 
between 4000 and 3000 B. 0. A successor to this oldest of 
known monarchs was Ur-ea, king of Ur, whose date can be 
approximately arrived at, 4 and whose reign was over before 
the Elamite Conquest of Chaldea ; when Chedorlaomer (Kha- 
dar-Lagamar), of Genesis, chapter xiv, marched an army 
across the desert to attack the rich and populous valleys of 
Jordan, and carried off Lot, the brother of Abraham, among 
his captives. 

In the materials for holding their bricks together there was 
also progressive improvement ; in the oldest buildings discov- 
ered, a sticky red clay or loam was used ; then bitumen was 
substituted, which, being applied hot, adheres so strongly to 
the bricks that pieces of these are broken off when an attempt 
is made to take a fragment of the cement. Finally, in the 
latest Babylonian period, a beautiful white cement made of 
calcareous earth was used, which has never been surpassed 
for lightness and strength. 

The whole country of Chaldea was absolutely flat ; no ves- 
tige of natural hillock occurred throughout its whole extent. 
But the Accadians, whose very name shows their origin as 
mountaineers, were determined to raise their most impor- 
tant buildings above the inundations, and the wild beasts and 
noxious insects of the marshy plains. They erected artificial 
mounds of a size almost incredible. The great mound of 
Koyun-jik, which represents the palaces of Nineveh 8 itself 
covers an area of one hundred acres, and reaches an elevation 
of ninety -five feet at its highest point. To " heap up such a 

"Modern Tell-Loh. 
'Chaldea, p. 214-19. 

6 Though an Assyrian city, Nineveh was built on the Chaldean plan, on a 
" tell " or mound. 
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pile of brick and earth would require the united exertions of 
10,000 men for twelve years." 6 Then only could the construc- 
tion of the palaces begin ! The mound of Nebbi-Yuma, 
which has not yet been excavated covers an area of forty acres 
and is loftier and steeper than its neighbor. The platform of 
the principal mound of Mugheir (the " Ur of the Chaldees " 
from which Abraham went forth) is faced with a wall ten feet 
thick, of red, kiln-dried bricks cemented with bitumen. 

The sub-structure of these mounds was made up of rough 
bricks and rubbish, hence the inherent weakness of the whole 
structure. The heavy semi-tropical rains falling for weeks at 
a time soaked through the casing of fine bricks, and the foun- 
dation became a mass of yielding mud. The mighty palaces 
and temples upon which the Assyrian and Chaldean kings 
lavished all the resources of wealth, all the treasures of art, 
sank into sand-choked, shapeless heaps. But the treacherous 
clay could preserve, hidden from the prowling Arabs who 
roam over this land of once mighty empires, priceless treas- 
ures of art and literature. Exquisite alabaster slabs, richly 
engraved, beautiful enamelled tiles forming colored friezes; 
the great human-headed bulls whose very discovery made the 
name of Layard famous; the life-like groups of lions and 
lionesses ; and incomparably more precious than all, the royal 
libraries formed by the great kings, have been preserved for 
centuries beneath these unsightly mounds. For the one avail- 
able substance, clay, formed the almost imperishable material 
of which the Chaldean and Assyrian " books " were made. 

In the great mound of Koyun-jik (Nineveh) Layard found 
the remains of two sumptuous palaces, the residences of Sen- 
nacherib and of his grandson Asshurbanipal, who lived some 
650 years B. C, two of the mightiest sovereigns and conquer- 
ors of the Eastern World. In Asshurbanipal's palace the 
explorer found two small chambers, containing a layer, more 
than a foot in height, of baked clay tablets, covered on both 
sides with cuneiform writings. Some were still entire, others 
in fragments. Layard filled many cases with the tablets, 
broken and unbroken; they were sent to England, and lay 
"Five Monarchies. Rawlinson, Vol. 1, pp. 317-18. 
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for years in the British Museum untouched and unnoticed. 
George Smith, a young archeologist whose devotion to science 
and untiring industry and patience enabled him to undertake 
— and to succeed in — an apparently impossible task, deter- 
mined not only to arrange and engrave the cuneiform texts 
on the tablets, but to read them, and this he succeeded in 
doing. The result was something astonishing. A series of 
twelve tablets was brought to light containing an epic poem 
of the highest antiquity and interest, the one alluded to fur- 
ther on, containing the earliest versions of the great Sun, 
Moon and Earth myths, of the Deluge, of Bel and the Dragon 
and of the Creation of the world. Fragments, of course, were 
missing, and to seek these George Smith was sent (by the gener- 
osity of the owners of The London Daily Telegraph) to search 
the Archive Chambers at Koyun-jik, and by inconceivable 
good fortune, found many of the missing pieces. On his sec- 
ond visit to Chaldea he fell a victim to plague. His last legi- 
ble words were worthy of a martyr to science. " Not so well. 
If doctor present I should recover, but he has not come ; if 
fatal, farewell to . . . My work has been entirely for the 
science I study. There is a large field for study in my collec- 
tion. I intended to work it out, but desire now that my 
antiquities and notes may be thrown open to all students. I 
have done my duty thoroughly. I do not fear the change, 
but desire to live for my family." 

Besides the tablets containing the epic poem, two hundred 
tablets divided into three books were found at Nineveh, fifty 
of which have been deciphered. The contents of these also 
are supremely interesting ; one book, the oldest, reveals the 
Shamanitic stage of the Sumiro-Accadian religion ; a stage in 
which many Turanian tribes still remain. It treats of " evil 
spirits" with which earth, sky and the "abyss" under the 
earth were conceived to be filled ; of sorcerers who could 
employ the power of the evil spirits for the destruction of 
mankind, and of magicians who understood incantations and 
spells capable of driving away these malignant powers/ 
answering to the " black " and " white " magic'of the Middle 

f La Magie et la Divination chez les Chaldeers. Franpois Lenormant. 
2 
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Ages. The second book treats of diseases, for which no cure 
was known but exorcisms, since diseases were conceived to be 
personal demons. Even so late as three or four hundred years 
B. C, Greek travelers visiting Babylon beheld sick persons 
brought out into the streets, where any passer by could enquire 
as to their malady and suggest a remedy ! Even this strange 
plan was not resorted to till all known forms of incantation 
had been gone through and proved vain. The third book 
shows a great advance from this religion of pure terror. 
Beneficent spirits, gods in fact, were appealed to, especially 
Una, the Heaven-god ; Ea, the great deity of the Earth and 
"Waters ; Im, the Storm Wind ; Ud, the Sun, and Gibil, Fire. 
Ea, above all, was beloved by the Sumiro-Accadians for his 
goodness and trusted for his wisdom. His very name was a 
terror to evil spirits. But beneficent as he was, Ea was con- 
sidered too great a deity to be lightly invoked, and in his son 
Meridug, they found a spirit whose sole office was to mediate 
between his father and suffering mankind. A whole tablet is 
devoted to a description of one such intercession, where the 
" Disease of the Head (insanity) has issued from the Abyss, 
from the dwelling of the Lord of the Abyss," and has attacked 
a human being. Then " Meridug has looked on his misery. 
He has entered the abode of his father, Ea, and has spoken 
unto him : ' My father, the Disease of the Head has issued 
from the Abyss. What he must do against it the man knows 
not. How shall he find healing ?' " Ea replies, " My son, how 
dost thou not know? What should I teach thee? What I 
know, thou also knowest. But come hither, my son Meridug 
. . . ." Here follow directions for the cure of the sufferer 
that the " Disease of the Head may vanish like a phantom of 
the night." 

The conception of conscience was also carried to a high 
degree among the Sumiro-Accadians. With such insistence 
and authority did it speak that it was believed to be the voice 
of an indwelling guardian spirit. Some most beautiful 
prayers took their origin from this belief; they have been 
called the Penitential Psalms, from their striking likeness to 
those psalms in which King David confesses his iniquities and 
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humbles himself before the Lord. I have space but for a few 
verses of the Sumiro-Accadian psalm called " The complaint 
of the repentant heart." 

" my God, my transgressions are very great ; very great 
are my sins. I transgress and know it not. I wander in 
wrong paths and know it not. The Lord in the wrath of His 
heart has overwhelmed me with confusion. I lie on the 
ground and none reaches a hand to me. I cry out and there 
is none hears me. . . . My God, who knowest the unknown 
be merciful. . . . How long, my God ? . . . Lord 
Thou wilt not repulse Thy servant. In the midst of the 
stormy waters, come to my help, take me by the hand." 

Since the key to the cuneiform inscriptions has been discov- 
ered, it has been evident that many legends of Genesis are 
varients of Sumiro-Accadian originals, and that from this 
source too was drawn the Jewish belief in magic, witchcraft, 
dreams, supernatural serpents, sacred trees, etc. ; whilst the 
pure Monotheism of later times was fighting hard to establish 
itself in the hearts and minds of a people, who came from a 
cradleland of many gods. For in those palmy days of the 
Yellow Race, when it was at the head of human progress, the 
Semites are seen as nomad tribes dwelling amongst the Acca- 
dians, and in one most noted instance wandering from Ur of 
the Chaldees, till they finally reached Egypt and the Nile. And 
the legends, the superstitions, the forms of prayer of Accad 
are faithfully reflected in the earliest traditions of Israel. 

(To be continued.) 



